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EXTRACTS 


Dr. Martin Luther King 
The recent Nehru Award for International 
j ding to the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, which his wife received 
- at New Delhi, is a symbolic recognition, 
as was also the award of the Nobel Prize 
to him in 1964, of a greatness of spirit that 
transcends all petty racial and national 
visions; symbolic because it has yet to 
ne a reality for humanity as a whole, 
gh the recognition was genuine on 
part of those who so honoured him. 
. King regarded the United States as 
lis nation, and the white citizens there as 
in spite of the disabilities 
by people of his race. His attempts 
‘them and make their protests 
>» gained the admiration, as well 
y of President Kennedy and 
Johnson, among others in im- 
Ositions, and were without any 
er or ill-will. He looked for- 
the day when “ the sons of former 
es and the sons of former slave- 
wners will be able to sit down together 
table of therhcod,” foi gelang 
t—thus washed clean of any rem- 
f the man-made disgrace that 
o the status of a helpless slave, 
real disgrace or fall from grace, 
longs to slave-owning. He refused 
eve “that the bright daybreak of 
‘brotherhood can never become 
and therefore could abide in 
held by all great martyrs for 
Principle or cause—that “right 
defeated is stronger than evil 
nt.” Here are some words which 
when receiving the Nobel Prize: 
e have inherited a big house, a 
rid house, in which we have to 
tether as black and white, 
and Westerners, Gentiles and 
tholics and Protestants, Moslem 
a family unduly separated 
culture and interests, who, be- 
can never again live without 
er, must learn, somehow, in 
g world, to live with each other, 
for a world-wide fellowship 
neighbourly concern beyond 
tribe, race, class and nation is, in 
ly. a call for an all-embracing and 
conditional love for all men. 
en I speak of love, I am not speak- 
Of some sentimental and weak re- 
Which is little more than emo- 
onal bosh, I am speaking of that force 
hich all of the great religions have 
en as the supreme unifying principle 
f life. Love is somehow the key that 
he door which leads to ulti- 


be a profounder h, 
most practical and rele- 
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nature of their dissatisfaction have left 

not only the university authorities, but 

also other thoughtful and sympathetic 
observers puzzled and baffled. 

A special correspondent, writing in 
The Guardian, the well-known weekly in 
England, crystallizes their attitude in the 
words: “The modern student does not 
want any more of the past. He wants the 
future.” For him “the University is quite 
simply there to study and even create the 
future .. . At the very least it must be of 
the here and now.” In other words, he has 
no use for the university as it stands and 
as it has come down in some cases 
through a venerable and awe-inspiring 
past, for its store of scholarship, its 
academic training considered during that 
past as valuable in itself for the culture 
of the human mind and spirit, apart from 
any utility. The focus on “the here and 
now ” shuts out also the teacher, who is 
a transmitter of what has been discovered 
and recorded or created in the past. 

It is obvious that there is Something 
stirring in the minds of these Students 
which may manifest its value as it be- 
comes more defined. If the present is 
tached from the past for purposes whi 
may be described as creative—it cannot 
be so detached for everyday activities such 
as keeping an appointment—the imp 
that flowers into action in that present 
must arise from depths of spirit w 
have a different quality from what the 
mind invents on the basis of its past, 
however wonderful this invention. How 
does this impulse arise at all? Although 
conceivably it can arise from within, from 
those depths, by itself with a quality that 
cannot be described—that is how it does 
in the case of some whom we call 
“ mystics ”—in most cases it must have 
relevance to the phenomena of the outer 
world, the circumstances in which it arises. 
In other words, it is creative with refer- 
ence to existing conditions, and capable 
of altering them, At the bottom of this 
revolt of the young generation there is 
the undercurrent of a spirit of humanilt- 
arianism, which seeks either to redress 
or overthrow those conditions which it re- 
gards as unnatural and impossible. 
Needed Advice 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth of 
England, in her message last Christmas, 
sounded a note that was not only | 
priate to the season, but also relevant to 
present times, She said the words * 
Brotherhood of Man ” have “a s 
aing” but it must start with indivi 

should turn them from 
ancient quarrels, It is advice t 
hether individ 


< Canham declares that these 


enan 


OSOP 


uei n the March issue) 
conceptions of God 
just seen that man is incapable 
ven an approximately accurate 
he universe and its creator. 
the benefit of theosophists, I recall 
that in the letter from the Maha 
| (see Letters of the Masters of the 
2 vols.), we read: 
The world in general and Christen- 
m especially, left for two thousand 
to the regime of a personal God, as 
as its political and social systems 
on that idea, has now proved a 
sand 
Ince unfettered, delivered from their 
weight of dogmatic interpretations, 
nal names, anthropomorphic con- 
ons and salaried priests, the funda- 
doctrines of religions will be 
identical in their esoteric mean- 


These sentences show us that one of 
the beings, whose experience and powers 
re immeasurably greater than ours, does 
‘not believe in a personal God. That is 
interesting for us, now that we are 
arriving at the same conclusion by looking 
through a telescope. 

There are two major concepts of God: 


Optimism 

We have first of all those who start 
with the axiom of Anaxagoras: “All 
things have been ordered by Intelligence.” 
Plato, with his axiom that “The true 
cause of things is the Idea,” holds the 
same View. 

In the course of a lecture, Edwin D. 
Canham, chief editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, used the words Love, 
Truth, Life and Spirit as synonyms of 
God, and he defines the latter in terms 
that are essentially spiritual, expressing 
truths that are fundamental and universal 
and, according to him, undeniable. Nor 
does he omit to recall the words of John 
4, 24: “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth,” 

Let us allow that these words are 
synonyms of God; but let us also recog- 
nize that in our minds God is more than 
Love alone, more than Truth alone, more 
than Life alone, For us, he is all those 
things and a great many more besides, 

And then, who ever speaks to or col 
verses with or supplicates or asks | 
tions of an abstraction such as T 
Life or Love? Nobody, of course, 
cannot call upon the Idea to suc 
or upon Truth to feed us, unles 
the food we seek is un 


synonyms of God, but he sp 
as though He were a 


= abstraction, He tries 


satisfaction that he 
define God 


Misti or? 


There is no 
higher than Truth 


good, and the passage 
other can be very subtle. 
son thinks of as virtue may seem to 
other as a wicked or neutral action. 


dra 
and we have to admit that the one 
is ormable into the other and that 


such a transformation can take place only 
between elements that share 
nature. 

It would perhaps be correct to say 
we ought not to pass judgment on things 
but suaply to observe them, just 
are, where they are, In their 
what they have to 
sible for them to 
evolution. 

Heraclitus, like the 
opposites are related. Good 
exist apart from evil things. 
courage be if there were 
as cowardice? How should 


fe 


indulgence? 
The Stoics recognize the transcendence 
matter is 


of the divine, For them, te 
fan On of evil. “God is 
ir 


n Universal Nature.” Divine 
to the concatenation of 
is called destiny, It is also 


dence, because it makes of role 
magnificen ca 
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FEDERATION OF NATIONAL SOCIETIES 
Theosophy in Action 


H.P.B.’s VISION 


5 goed publication by T.P.H. of a new 
edition of The Key to Theosophy 
which, however well used, should last one 
a lifetime, may serve to remind us of its 
relevance to our living—and dying. Many 
ints of theosophical doctrine are 
i iscussed, not as abstract intellectualities 
i but as matters of high practical import. 
We have the relation of the member to 
the Theosophical Society and of the 
Society to Theosophy, the nature of ‘God,’ 
< the wholeness of the Universe, the con- 
= Stitution of man and the corporateness of 
mankind, death and after, reincarnation, 
karma (a superb exposition) and pertinent 
remarks on the theosophical way of life. 
= In the last few pages H. P. Blavatsky 
deals with matters that needs must occupy 
the minds of theosophists as we approach 
the Centenary of the founding of the 
Society in New York in 1875. The 
ion is put: ‘ What do you expect for 
ophy in the future?’ And the answer 
given is that as it has existed through past 
cles, so will it ever exist throughout 
ones, ‘because Theosophy is 
onymous with Everlasting Truth. 
deed, if H.P.B.’s claim is true that 
ophy deals with ‘eternal verities, 
there can be no doubt that Theo- 
iy belongs to the future. 


it what of the Society, whose faison 
lardly be other than to Make 
far as the limited Under- 
its members allows, the )prin- 
-and -ideals -of ihe- ancient 
Wisdom now called Theosophy? 
ing to The Key, the prospects of 
e Society depend on two things: first, 
he de of selfiessness, earnestness and 
of members available to carry 
ork; and secondly, the knowledge 
of those responsible for 
g the Society — and in particular 
need of ‘unbiased and clear 


al 


sdom 


largely vitiated and frustrated 
efforts to give mankind spiritual 
mment. What hope, then, that our 
ld succeed when its members 
tably conditioned, limited and 
by their upbringing? None, 
embers can come to recognize 
rent bias and free themselyes 
far as possible. If they can’t do 
e Society ‘ will drift off on to 
ink of thought’ to become a 
ed carcass.’ 

| if this danger is averted? Then, 
-P.B., in this twentieth century the 
will permeate the thinking of 
it people with its noble ideas, 
the fetters of creeds and dogmas, of 
il prejudices and racial and national 


gh the whole background of 
thought has changed radically since 
, with -Argan a g of dogmas in 
ry aspect of life, yet racial and national 
pathies seem to have become ace 
d everywhere, Nevertheless, millio 
‘men and women of goodwill ¢ 


d are now trying to find solutic 
problems, which have come 

o the open and can now be 

bey are; This there is 


s 


_ living in the age of the mind. Our intellect 


with notions of unity and toler- 


Thinking 


“J am not in the least interested 
ing whether or not we shall 
moon in the near future and ¥ 
shall for instance live in moyin 
Achievements of that kind cann 
man fundamentally, On the oth 
I am deeply interested in all ¢ 
brighten the darkness in man 
It was one of our so often misi 
young men who spoke these 
connection with a lecture 
Rebellion of Youth.” í 

It has been said often enough 
are living in a world of reyol 
change and it is not necessary 
this here. But we all feel that s 
must happen on a large scale 
might assume that what is happe 
is indicative of what has still to 
The rebellion of youth against the e 
lishment is a symptom, as is also 
inclination to ask questions such 
is man?” “ How should men liye te 
in society?” “What is the materi 
which the world is made?” Unfortun 
the answers given to their questions 
not at all satisfactory, They are not 
what man really is and various 
logical theories are given. They are 
stones instead of bread. 

“To brighten the darkness in n 
nature *—this phrase provides food for 
thought. Is it not one of our duties as 
members of the Theosophical Society 
point out ways in which the darkness 
man could be brightened? Darkn 
itself is not evil, it is the negation of 
and brightness, and our task is the! 
to strengthen the light so that the 
ness does not prevail. If we feel that s 
thing must be done on a large 
something which we ourselves could 
to eas then it is time we began f 
task. 

A NEW KIND OF THINKING is t 
my mind our most vital task. We ar 


s in 


F 


is trained and whetted. It is up to us to 
bring it under control. It is interesting 
to ask ourselves why we are often mentally 
and emotionally dissatisfied and upset. 
The reason lies in the fact that energies 
are flowing in the wrong channels 
Energies or desires are being directed 
downwards, and this causes mental strain. 
When we think, we manipulate certain 
mental energies, and when our thought is 
based on the higher aspects of life, these 
energies are concentrated and directed 
towards the usefulness of higher goals, 
but when our thought is stimulated by the 
influences of lower feelings, the mental 
energy is diverted and flows into the 
wrong channel. But when it is properly 
directed by the process of concentration, 
then there is the possibility of increase 
and unfoldment of the spiritual energy 
which is necessary in order for us to find 
our way in the turbulent life of today. 
The beneficent outpouring of spiritual 
energy can work wonders, Could we not 
in this way have at least a calming in- 
fluence on others? If our life was 
permeated by theosophical ideas, if we 
understood how to direct our thought 
according to spiritual laws, how to think 
each thought in a concentrated manner. 
we could perhaps go ahead as pioneers 
and help build a new world. 

At the recent opening of a Tibetan 
Buddhist Monastic Institute in Switzer 


interesti 


dvance in the feld 


rial advance- 


Jand a tutor of the Dalai Lama made | 
f and pertinent re- 7 
nlury has seen a | 


... In Spite of | 


worry and — 
prive them of 


TION, JUNE, 1969 


Extracts from Ans 


By GEOFFREY $ 


Question: Would you comment on the 
use of LSD to attain states of super- 
normal consciousness? 


Answer: I have here a letter from the 
Vancouver, B.C., Medical Health Officer. 
He says: “The dangers of LSD are so 
great ihat no one should allow it in his 
or her body. The only exception would 
be under the highly-skilled control of a 
medical specialist.” There are five major 
dangers associated with LSD, First to 
the individual, Persons who use LSD are 
often young and cannot cope with the 
overpowering effects. Second, cho- 
logical and physical reaction— can 
result in bodily harm to the users and to 
others, It can create a panic state of 
mind by causing distortions of shapes, 
sizes, colours, distances, sounds and time. 
A second may seem an hour, or an hour 
a second. A person on the fourth storey 


< of a building may believe that he is two 
jr fect from the ground and jump to his 


death, 

The effects are not temporary, since 
hallucinations can occur later at the most 
unexpected times and with great danger 
to everyone around, The brain damage 
may be permanent, even after one single 
experience with LSD. Third, the im- 
purities and the impossibility of control- 
ling the dosage in the commonly obtained 
form of LSD add to the dangers, The 
regular medical dosage is so small that 
one ounce is sufficient to treat 300,000 
patients! Four, the legal consequences— 
it is illegal to give or to transfer LSD 
to any person, The only exception is for 
use at approved research centres. Penal- 
ties are severe, with three years’ imprison- 
meni and a fine of up to $5,000. Fifth, 
the social consequences — the possible 
social consequences are serious. Case 
histories show a slipping in achievement 
in every phase of life. The secrecy that 
surrounds the use of LSD and all illicit 


_ drugs tends to drive young people into 


stoups separated from the rest of society. 


The overwhelming evidence shows LSD to wi 


an extremely dangerous drug. E 
person who is in danger of dabbling with 
s hallucination-producing drug should 
seriously warned. 
in regard to the attainment of super- 
normal states of consciousness, the drug 
toes Not produce the effects, but it acts 
as an inhibitor and a releaser—it is a kind 
key which lets the control of con- 


aa Polarize your entire life—all 


your actions, your feelings, your thinking 
—by establishing a permanent mood 
towards success in some line of human 


endeavour ... Polarization of your life 
work means that you will have a purpose 
in your life—I do not say a goal, for 
there is danger in that. One makes a 
special and often exhausting effort to that 
end, reaches it and has not the resilience 
left to go further, so may then linger at 
that roadside goal for a very long time, 
That is perhaps one reason why in the 
Bhagavad Gita the aspiring Arjuna is told 
that his business is with the action only, 
never with the result of action . . .” 

Concentrated thought has probably 
been as difficult as it is today, when 
? such as radio, television, 


spapers, ete., are literally s 
and preventing him from 
dently, but for that reason | 
th 


ry that there should 


ed in the East, “ 
be in one of three states. In one, 
mains awake in his body, in 

e and partially go 
body i 


a 
r 


F 
R 


a 
d 


e; 

one through the third ventricle 
and out of the top of the T 
arrival of this powerful electrical fre 
the brain itself, into the 

the pineal gland has an 
stimulating effect. It ca 
cells to vibrate more 


and stimulating activity of the 
allows it to respond to signals. 
and forces at superphysical 
mental levels. k 
When a person is ìn thìs 
—the brain itself is, as it were 
does the stimulation of the 
contribute oe = 
normal or ex: a. 
A very interesting discovery made 
only last month. It is 


CONSCIOUSNESS 
nally, it must be s 
erence between the 


A ach 
DUSMESS at any time 
l control, 


eve these hi 
E 


The long view is needed to assess history 

A simple case is France. De Gaulle, a 

man in many ways, tried to put back 

e clock, laying claim to power and in- 

fluence that France possessed in former 

days but no longer has. Artificially and 
noStalgically the General lived, schemed 
and worked to preserve an outworn tradi- 
| that no longer had a compelling hold 
people. The nation suffered this for 
years, but then, as an eminent 

h writer has put it, ‘grew weary of 

* of national greatness that hid 

historical only and was fictitious 

the present. 

Has not the same happened in England? 
Wasson that has lost its power finds 
at first to adjust to littleness and 

s to itself that it is still great. 

but inevitably the people come to 

ze their changed status and tire of 
on to an imaginary prestige. 

ulers will try to preserve the fiction, 
fin Uey will rebel and refuse the 
st of keeping up with the international 

Thus realism comes into its Own. 

honesty here that is refreshing 

where that quality is much al 


or Thirteen? 
hat about our Europe, not so long ago 
nd all important and now, im its 
state, rather little? The Common 
Which once inspired high hopes 
Cooperation among six nationg at 
rate, has been likened to a tram slowly 
b to a halt. The political provisions 
tions of the Treaty of Rome are 
rhaps they were too ambitious 
this 20th century. Maybe it is better 
set the sights low, to an easier field of 
ble agreement, hoping to raise them 
than to aim at a target so distant 
) present inevitable and great difficul- 
ut there was always the weakness 
organization did not include all 
tries of free Europe; and the Con- 
sot itself at sixes and sevens after 
‘was formed. However well EEC 
managed to function, this would have 
a perpetual problem. 
it now there is time and opportunity 
‘only it can be seized by the statesmen 
; against mere politicians) who do exist 
n lands — to think and plan 
widely. It should not be beyond their 
to frame some more simple scheme 
hich thirteen countries can agree, with 
ope that later the number may be 
added to when more liberal ideas prevail 
in eastern states of the Continent, as they 
assuredly will in the end. An cye must be 
‘kept, too, to the fact that any form of 
Buropean unity must be capable of ex- 
ding and fitting at some date into a 
id unity, the shape of which cannot 
be imagined and the possibility of 
ch scems to get more remote. Yet it 
come—in time. Let us not see present 
ointment as leading to despair, but 
in the sense of reculer pour mieux 


THEOSOPHY IN AC 


The young generation 

The characteristic of honesty before- 
mentioned surely pervades the young 
rebels of today, A small section of revolt- 
ing youth is merely trying to opt out of 
ordinary human society by rejecting all 
responsibility and becoming tiresome 
parasites on the community — often on 
some poor country aot their own. Another 
small but energetic, noisy and belligerent 
section wishes not to reform the world 
which most young people would hold as 
an ideal—but to destroy the present form 
of civilization, with no notion of what 
could be put in its place. These also have 
no sense of responsibility. If they 
succeeded, there would be chaos, utter 
lawlessness and the breakdown of all 
organized life, which could only end in 
thankful acceptance of the dictatorship 
of some strong man or group of strong 
men capable of restoring order, no doubt 
with the modern equivalent of what 
Napoleon called a ‘whiff of grapeshot.’ 
For law and order are the first requisites 
for any civilized living. 

The majority of young men and women, 
however, rebel for different reasons. 
Either they object to a system that seeks 
to mould them to a shape that is none 
of their choosing, with outlook and 
activities their idealism and honesty can- 
not accept; or they resent a system that is 
failing to give them what they know they 
need: an education that satisfies intel- 
lectually and psychologically. In too many 
instances schools and universities do 
neither. The growth in the number of 
students has been too rapid and sudden 
for an adequately trained staff, even if 
enough of the right calibre could be found, 
to be provided. Standards were bound to 
fall, at any rate temporarily. It must take 
a decade or two to remedy this. Mean- 
while, frustration, disappointment, dis- 
content and perhaps worse. Men always 
fail to foresee the needs of quick develop- 
ment in any sphere of human activity, and 
this renders trouble and strife almost in- 
evitable until the human organism can 
adjust itself. This takes time, and th: 
transition period is painful. Moreover 
few educational institutions seem now to 
inculcate the fine old qualities of duty 
responsibility and service that, whatever 
its faults and drawbacks, used to fo 
character under a system that has passed. 
This great good was thrown out wi 
Whatever was not so good. Nor does the 
average student imbibe these at home, as 
he used to do, for the general attitude is 
money-making and status symbols: and 
these cannot provide the roots that every 
youngster needs. Again the self-regulating 
body of mankind will presently correct— 
possibly over-correct---this imbalance, 


L.H.L.-S. 


(Continued from column 4) 


that C.W.L. thought little of the lives of 
obnoxious insects. His explanation, as 
given by Professor Wood, was that these 
lives were so infinitesimal. This does not 
make much sense, for life cannot be 
measured by the yard-stick. Fortunately 
1 happened to hear a more likely explana- 
tion. It was passed on to me by my late 
friend John Cordes, General Secretary of 
the Austrian Section, a close collaborator 
of C.W.L.’s when in Adyar. According to 
him C.W.L. contended that in the ca 
of these low creatures life passed imm 
ately on into another form, so that 
tically no life was ousted from inca 
And here is another repor 
ately I forget its source. It said | 
where in Afri 


ica (Madagascar 
concluded a 
es infesting 


generally aware of 
msible for cruelty 


g atrocities of 


a third, less known 
phy, which, with 
ceptions, such as 
. James, and Albert 
ly fails to see the 


Huber': “It seems inexplicable 
great thinker (Descartes)—and 
ers followed this authority — 
misconceive the animal as an 
n, a soulless mechanism.” 
t Schweitzer” writes: “It is as if 
irtes had bewitched the whole of 
pean Philosophy by his dictum that 
nimals are mere machines, 

“So distinguished a thinker as Wilhelm 
ndt could disfigure his Ethics by the 
wing sentences: ‘The only object 
compassion is man...’ He finally 
erts that at any rate rejoicing with 
mals is out of the question, as if he had 
er seen a thirsty ox drink.” 
deed, in this respect the most childish 
have been uttered by our intellectual 


“Kant expressly emphasizes that 
ss has only to do with duties to men. 
thinks he has to justify their (viz. the 
als’) ‘humane’ treatment by repre- 
a it as an exercise in sensitivity con- 
to our sympathetic behaviour 
ds men.” 
n Bergson ascribes to animals a 
mlike consciousness only; and my 
teacher of philosophy, Professor 
\Lindworsky of Prague University. wrote 
that “animals experience pain like men 
in narcosis.” 

Albert Schweitzer may certainly be re- 
garded as the star cee of the lower 
kingdoms in European Philosophy. In a 
certain respect he even outdoes the 
majority of theosophists when stating that 
“io the Ethical Man life as such is sacred. 
He tears no leaf from a tree, he picks no 
flower...” “Let the farmer who has 
mown a thousand flowers in his meadow 
in order to feed his cows take care lest 
he should behead a single flower by the 
roadside in stupid amusement.”* 

The latter sentence, of course, shows us 
the rub: Schweitzer agrees that the neces- 
sity of destroying life is imposed on him: 

I become the persecutor of the little 
mouse dwelling in my house, the murderer 
of the insect that is going to nest therein, 
the mass murderer of the bacteria that 
might threaten my life. My food I win by 
destroying plants and animals.” 

Indeed, | Tese 
Schweitzer even justifies vivisection 
every single case they (viz. the 
must have considered if there is 
necessity to impose on an ani 

Ani 


sacrifice for humani 
anxiously strive to alleviat 
ing as much as possible. 
rage is done in Seientifi 
ing lo narcotize in or 
trouble! How mue 
ing animals just in 
to students phenon 
well known!" 

Schweitzer’s 
disappoint the 
Should realize 
the maximu 


with certain reservations 


regard theosophists mi 
‘take a leaf out of his book. CJ. 
tly tells us how he bought “ cat's 
or his famous “ Ji.” But how is it 
ould do so? Was it not because 
liging butcher had killed an ox 
er animal? Experts tell us that as 


n a diet of vegetables. 
S E a boy cae 
ce of vegetarians only recently 

to me that he found them 


e near future the problem can 

a truly satisfactory manner. 

time we might conceivably 

the Indian method of cattle- 

i and br de revolutionize our 

system of agriculture, turning back from 
tractor to the ox, and aoa 


in 


the 
of charity to millions of animals. 
economic upheaval would be gigantic, 
dwarfing St. Paul’s undermining the exist- 
ence of the Ephesian silversmiths into 
absolute insignificance. 

Indeed, we had better realize that our 
meek vegetarian ideals are economic 
dynamite in many respects, and should 
use great wisdom and tact in pleading our 
cause, 

Egg-producing today means 
murder. A two-year-old hen is economic- 
ally useless, nor have superfluous cocks 
any other prospect but the cooking-pot. 
It is a fact, however, that one may discern 
from the form of an egg whether it is a 
future hen or cock. My mother, an experi- 
enced breeder of chickens, could do so 
unerringly. Thus Theosophists might 
breed their own chickens, and produce 
quite ethical eggs at some cost. £ 

To mention some other little problems : 
Abandoning blood sports would probably 
mean re-introducing the natural enemies 
of game, a difficult task in our landscape. 

here are untold kinds of vermin. I 
understand that our Buddhist brethren in 
Farther India euphemistically speak of 
“defensive measures to protect the 
crops.” which apparently prevents them 
from feeling guilty like hell — or 
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E OF TEIL 


Introduction to his philosop! Fand to his cosmic vision (IT) 


(Contii irom the March issue) 


= And then an unexpected decision turns 
his mind towards the Far East. head 
= of the Museum, Marcellin Boule, con- 
k to Teilhard the study of fossi“ 
i ferous material sent from China by the 
geologist Father Lincent in order t0 
s py Ae situ the fossiliferous strata, On 
1 *s arrival in China, the two priests 
decided to undertake the expedition which 
‘would lead them to Inner Mongolia, and 

= then to the Gobi desert. 
Tt was in this forgotten land of the 
‘Chinese continent that the two explorers 
the unquestionable existence 


of ithic man, which had a definite 
on the discovery of the 
pus, and this discovery was the 
| st and essential step in establishing the 
of humanity. 

| In the course of this journey—in the 
: oe =. Of the vast solitudes of the Gobi 
A seri, Father Teilhard de Chardin 
ished on Easter Day a poem which 
, both mystical and philosophical, and 

i hich was called Mass for the World. 
. [hen he returned to France, in the 
i n Of 1924, an ordeal awaited him 
ote in which he revealed his new 
of the universe had been misinter- 
ted, and ecclesiastical authority, already 
alarmed by the boldness of the Father's 
7 losophy, thought it prudent to with- 
; from all teaching activity. 
_ but submissive, the Father 
turned to Peking, a centre of intellectual 
l ife a d international environment, if ever 
re was one, in which the Father 
y dly me his way for, apart from 
f ial ideas and his personal charm, 
i ather possessed a quality somewhat 
m a man of his attainments: he 


hh rengn to be interested 


Ll in the hope that his 
ild bear fruit. 
passed in this manner, in an 
ere. In May, 1946, he re- 
e, and in Paris he found 
Hoved library, to which 
Bis flocked. Then came a 
rt-attac ees: oto 
er re an ition 


appearance of Man and of Con 

In the course of thousands of y 
watches Nature following a law 
nite complexity and produci 
whose material energies dimi 
ratio to the increase of Spiritual 

Then, suddenly, the first 
weather: the threshold of Life. 
is not Consciousness, Teilh 
the evolution of Spiritual E 
then there comes the progr 
velopment of the nervous sys! 
is the phenomenon of ‘cereb 

If human psychism is equally des 
among animals, cerebration ns 
arrested among the latter and is ¢ 
to the hominoids. It has hed 
point of hominisation at whieh 
sciousness has appeared—for only l 
is aware that he is aware! 3 

Here we are, in the presence of } 
but is this the end of evolution? Su 
nol, the appearance of Man is onl 
most extraordinary upsurge, for Man 
day is promoted to the rank of the 
laborator of evolution, which must co 
tinue irreversibly on the plane of 4 
sciousness, and the history of Th 
beginning, 

This development and the Spiritt 
Evolution of Man converge, they tend 
wards a summit, a summit which Fath 
Teilhard calls the Omega point. ) 
terminal point marks the culmination i 
the entire cosmic process. Here, fait! 
an immanent God rejoins the sugge 
of the positive sciences, The thoug 
the Father reaches the true and f 
destiny of the Universe and of 

Such is the grandiose fresco of 
cosmic vision of Pierre Teilhard 
Chardin; such is the marvellous adventu 
to ga aad in which the Father invi 
us 


What were the spiritual forces whi 
Supported the life of Father Teilhard 
By means of science, he knew that 
universe has a history, that it to say, tha 
it has a past and that therefore it shoul 
Teach an issue in the future. The universe, 
both spiritual and material, has a struc- 
ture, and this structure is due to a 
Phenomenon of growth. 

But whither does this growth lead us? 
Towards what end is man tending? 
Teilhard tells us that the geological stem 
of humanity has constantly reached up 
towards an ever greater degree of con- 
sciousness, In order to overcome the 
Obstacles, and so more closely to unite all 

ings, an energy of irresistible force 
pushes humanity * forwards ’—or, rather, 


pulls it up from above, This Energy is | 
called ‘LOVE.’ 


Let us not forget that the Father was | 


essentially Christian; he knew that the 
completion of the world can only come to 
pass Via an intellectual and mystica! death, 
a night, a renunciation of all idea of 
* being.’ But when he attempts to pene- 
trate the ‘structure’ of renunciation, to 
the jamani of it, he turns 

A 8, from ascetic practices 

er ne Indeed he lived as a 

> Christ but while remaining the 

of the Creative Power; to him 

on, Understood as separation 


did not appear to be suit- 


le unily of LIRE 
Ly his GOD it was 
the World 
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DE CHARDIN 


By NINE GRANDI 


EXAMINE EVERYTHING AND TO 
RETAIN ONLY WHATEVER 
GOOD.” 
Here is an 
Arupe, General of the 
“ Father Teilhard,” he 
great masters of 
He crowns his scientific 
a spiritual doctrine in 
of Christ is found not 
of Life and of the life of 
but at the centre of the 
Universe, as St, 
speaking of Christ said 
things find their substance! 
One day there 
conversation between 
Monfred, the French writer 
“One evening we had a 
which I shall never forget,” 
tells us, “ one night rather, 
completely becalmed, one of 
calms which one has in 


think that one is hang 
truth one seems to 
infinity. 

“ Teilhard, lying on 
thoughts have their way, 
thinking aloud. ‘ There is 
the Acropolis, is there not, 
also a prayer in face of ty. 
was the prayer of Teilhard. I listened 
him. And when he had finished he sai 
to me: ‘Listen, Monfred, I have been 
speaking face to face with the 
have been speaking before 
tell anyone what you have 
speak of it, because men, do you = 
stand, are not yet ripe to hear 
things, to share, to participate 
ideas.” 

` * I have arrived at the top of a 
tain, which I have climbed pai 
now I see horizons which reveal to 
things which others cannot conceive, so 
far are they still on the slopes, and if now 
| were to reveal to them what I have seen 
I ‘oy in them the Faith which 

, and that, the greatest of 

es, that I shall never commit.’ 

e must allow Humanity to evolve, 
to develop itself, leave it to reach the 
Summit of the Mountain so that, 

it, having before their eyes the 
spectacle which I have seen, they 
ticipate in my ideas, which today are 
jometimes a torture to me for I would 
_ like to be able to remain in 
t was the Faith of my 
I am coming back to it—but by 
bout path.’ ” 
Miracle of Teilhard is that of 
g the Faith flower again in the hearts 
it was beginning to fade. 
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